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An Act of the General Assembly of the Commonweclih of 
"ian ania, to provide more effectually for the Education of 
the Poor gratis, and for Laying the Foundation of a Ge neral 
System of Education throughout this Commonwealth. Passed 
March 29, 1824. Harrisburg, 1824. 

2. Remarks on the School Law of the last Session of the Legis- 
lature, and Information concerning the Cominon Sehoals of 
Massachusetts, New York, South “Carolina, §c. §c.  Phila- 
ae 1926. Svo. pp. 38. 

. Eighth Annual Report of the Controllers of the Public Schools 
-. the First School ‘District of the State of Pennsylw — with 
their Accounts. Philadelphia. 1826. 8vo. pp. 15. 


We have selected the first of the above titles from a copy of 
the “ Pamphlet Laws of Pennsylvania,” merely as intimation 
to our readers of the main subject of the following article, and 
we have subjoined the titles of two pamphlets, partly for the same 
reason, and also because they contain many facts, very conve- 
nient for our present purpose. Drawing from these sources of 
information, and from various others now within our reach, we 
shall proceed to offer some account of what has been done at 
different periods by the constituted authorities of Pennsylvania 
towards making the education of youth a public concern. 

That the founder and proprietary of Pennsylvania was not, 
as some seem to suppose, insensible to the advantages of general 
education, we may be satisfied by a recurrence to the preamble 
to his “ Frame of Government,” promulgated about the time of 
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his arrival with the colony. In this, he declares, that ‘that which 
makes a good constitution must kee p it,—namely, men of wis- 
dom and virtue,—qualities, that, because they descend not with 
worldly inheritance, must be carefully propagate ‘d by a virtuous 
education of youth.” In the body of the “Frame,” it was 
expressly provided, that “the governor and provincial council 
shall erect and order all public schools.” With this injunction he 
very conscientiously complie xd, by ine orporating, in 1697, a body 
politic, under the name of “ the Ove ‘rseers of the Schools,”—a 
body, composed, as might have been expected, principally of 
persons of his own religious persuasion, whose number was 
limited to fifteen, and whose authority extended to the various 
schools within the city and suburbs of Philadelphia,—and those 
were probably all, that, at so early a period, could be deemed 
worthy of the attention of the government. This corporation 
has, we believe, existed from the date abovementioned, under 
the original charter, with the same organization, and through a 
succession of persons of the same religious persuasion, to the 
present tme. ‘The overseers have, at this time, the superinten- 
dence of twelve or thirteen schools. Of-these, the classical 
establishment in Fourth street has always been conspicuous for 
the merit of its teachers, and for diffusing among the society a 
liberal share of learning, of science, and of refinement. 

The facts just stated go far to exonerate the benevolent 
**Miquon” and his followers from the charge of hostility to the 
cause of good learning. If any one still doubt, whether their 
discarding the notion, that great learning 1s essential to the suc- 
cess and usefulness of a religious teacher, do not amount to a 
renunciation of learning in general, let him examine the lists of 
distinguished members of the learned professions, literary and 
scientific societies, and institutions of education, within their 
“beautiful city ;” or let him visit the private dwellings of the 
respectable “ Friends” in any of the older counties of Penn- 
sylvania, and examine their libraries. 

If the character and views of the proprietary were truly 
represented in his “ Frame of Government,” above quoted, and 
if the same denomination of persons had continued to constitute 
a majority of the population, and of the councils of the state, the 
governor and provincial council might have been very proper 
depositories for the important trust of popular education. But 
what was a very discreet arrangement, while the enlightened 
Penn himself filled the office of chief magistrate, proved to be 
& very inauspicious one, under many of his successors. Such 
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men as John Evans, Charles Gookin, and George Thomas, who, 
in the capacity of lieutenant-governors, represented, at different 
times, the principal proprietaries of Pennsylvania, found too much 
of their time occ ‘upied in managing their contests with the provincial 
assembly, and in proving their loyalty by opposing public senti- 
ment, to allow any great share of attention to be bestowed upon 
the true interests of the people. Education, therefore, among 
many other primary concerns of a free government, seems to 
have been without a guardian, except within the limited juris- 
diction of the corporation before mentioned. The records of 
legislative proceedings, during the long period from the settle- 
ment of the province to the revolution, will be searched in vain, 
for any evidence or even a disposition to legislate, directly, upon 
the subject. By a diligent examination of those doe uments, we 
have found but four acts, which even incidentally involve the 
subject. ‘T'wo of these are private laws, granting to particular 
churches, the right of raising by lottery, sm: all sums of money, to 
be employed in ‘building school-houses. ‘The others, which were 
passed | in 1712 and in 1730 respectively, provide that *¢ all reli- 
gious societies of protestants, within the province, shall be allowed 
to purchase lands and tenements for burying grounds, and for 
erecting houses of religious worship, schools, and hospitals.” 
Slight as the influence of these laws, which seem to tolerate, 
rather than encourage education, must have been upon the 
progress of intelligence; yet we apprehend, they have tended, 
in no small degree, to prevent the establishment of a more gen- 
eral system of education throughout the State. For, besides 
the particular schools attached to many of the separate societies, 
several denominations have larger establishments, to which youth 
of the same sect resort for instruction. As examples of the latter 
kind, we may mention the Friends’ School at Weston, and the 
Academy of the Episcopal Church in Philadelphia. ‘These 
partial sectarian establishments satisfy the demands of a portion 
of the community, and render them indifferent or averse to a 
system founded on an equal distribution of the benefits and 
expenses of education. 

But in addition to the imjudicious assignment of the superin- 
tendence of public schools exclusively to the governor and coun- 
cil, and the subsequent practice of religious societies in confining 
their exertions for education to youth of their own persuasion, it 
may be suggested, that the constant influx of foreigners, differing 
widely from each other in language, habits, manners, and, above 
all, in their ideas respecting the importance of education, must 
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have oppose: d no slight obstacle to any general, concerted efforts 
for the diffusion of intellectual light, and of the conse quent 
habits of chastened social* order. Thus the revolution found 
Pennsylvania, as it found many other states in the confederac Zp 
destitute of any general system of instruction, and with no sm: all 
portion of her population in the most abject state of ignorance. 
We speak now with reference to that part of her population, 
which it behoves every wise legislature to furnish with means 
and inducements for improvement,—the yeomanry, and all the 
middling and poorer classes, both in town and country. An 
institution had been tounded by private subse ription in 1749, and 
chartered and moderately e ndowed by the proprietaries in 1755, 
under the name of the “College, Academy, and Charitable 
School of Philadelphia.” — But an institution of this kind could 
do little towards supplying the deficiency of common schools. 
The first constitution of the State was adopted about three 
months after the declaration of inde ‘pendence, a period of alarm 
and peril, in which, it should seem, that self-preservation must 
have absorbed all other concerns; yet the convention which 
formed it, contained among its members such men as Benjamin 
Franklin and David Rittenhouse, and could, therefore, hardly 
om of having its attention directed to the important subject of 
‘gal provision for public instruc tion. Accordingly, we find in 
ie $6 plan or frame of government,” then adopted, an article, 
requiring that ‘a school, or schools, ‘shall be established in each 
county by the le vislature, for the convenient instruction of youth, 
with such salaries to the masters, paid by the public, as may 
enable them to instruct youth at wd prices;” and further, “that 
all useful learning shall be duly encouraged and promoted 1 In one 
or more universities.” ‘The latter of these injunctions was first 
obeyed. In 1779, the legislature passed a law to confirm the 
estates and interests of the ¢ ollege, Academy, and Charitable 
School of Philadelphia, and to amend and alter the charter con- 
formable to the revolution, and to the constituuon and govern- 
ment of the State. In the year following it was erected into an 
university. ‘hese proceedings were in consequence of a recom- 
mendation from the executive council, who asserted, that a gen- 
eral neglect of the great duty of ciesution was sac d both in 
town and country, while the growing attention of other states 
invited the youth from Pennsylv ania, and produced effects 
* equally repugnant to public benefit and private convenience.” 
The alteration of the charter of the college, in opposition to the 
wishes, and in defiance of the remonstrances of the trustees and 
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covernors of the institution, Was not a ve ry auspic jous commence- 
ment of legislative patronage. But it arose from a belief, that 
an undue pre-eminence was given to some religious societies, to 
the prejudice of others, and from a requisition in the original 
charter, which allied it too close ly to the government of britain, by 
making the allegiance of its governors to that state, a prere quisite 
to any official act. The effect of a narrow, exclusive spirit, 
which would confine the advantages of a seat of le arming to 
particular sects, seems to have been viewed in a just light by the 
council, and was deprecated in language, which we think cannot 
be too often repeated at the present day: ‘ For us, it is sufti- 
cient to observe, that, as learning or science are of no party or 
sect, we wish to see them promoted on the most liberal princi- 
ples, giving to every denomination equal rights and privileges. 
We refer to these proceedings in relation to the University of 
Pennsylvania, as furnishing a prec edent, by which the legislature 
appears to have been guided, in the acts of inc orporation of 
many of the seminaries established at later periods. For they 
have guarded them against the evil in question, by providing in 
the charters, that no peculiar religious opinions shall operate to 
exclude any individual, either as trustee, instructer, or student, 
from the benefits of the respective institutions. 

From the period of which we have been speaking, to the 
adoption of the present constitution in 1790,—little more than 
ten years,—two new colleges and six academies were founded. 
For the incorporating, altering, or aiding of these, including what 
was done for the university, no less than twenty different laws 
were enacted. One feeble effort only seems to have been made 
during the same period, to comply with the first injunction of the 
constitution above cited. In 1786, a grant of ten thousand acres 
of land was made to Dickinson College, and the same act which 
conferred the donation, set apart sixty thousand acres to be 
appropriated to the purpose of supporting schools throughout the 
state. Whether this land has ever been surveyed and “located,” 
or not, we are unable say, as we have observed no reference to it, 
in any of the numerous laws passed since that tme. One thing, 
however, is certain,—that the cause of general education, in 
common schools, has never been in the least promoted by the 
appropriation. 

But though all the patronage of the State was bestowed upon 
collegiate institutions and academies, an attempt was made to 
prevent them from becoming nurseries of aristocracy, by making 
the boards of trustees so numerous, as to constitute a kind of 
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popular assemblies. ‘Thus, the Episcopal Academy was fur- 
nished with a board of sixteen members; Germantown and 
Washington each with twenty-one ; the University with twenty 
five; Reading Academy with twenty-nine ; Dickinson Colleze 
with forty-one ; and Franklin C ‘ollege with forty -five! Most of 
the members of these multitudinous boards of trustees w ere, of 
necessity, persons who had little or no experience in the concerns 
of seminaries of learning. Their notions were, of course, crude, 

visionary ; and often contradictory , so that if they did not effec- 
tually prevent, they certainly did not promote ‘the success of 
the institutions committed to their charge. Where responsibility 
is much divided, duty is often wholly neglected. In short, had 
the legislature been determined to thwart the purposes, retard 
the progress, and ruin the prospects of these institutions, we can 
conceive of no expedient more happy for accomplishing their 
design. 

In the convention which amended the constitution in 1790, the 
clause respecting education, was, at the suggestion of Timothy 
Pickering, who was a member of that body, altered, with a view 
to insure the extension of the blessings of knowledge to every 
member of the community. It requires that ‘ the legislature 
shall, as soon as conveniently may be, provide by law "hie the 
establishment of schools throughout the State, in such a manner 
that the poor may be taught gratis;” and that “the arts and 
sciences shall be promoted in one or more seminaries of learn- 
ing.” ‘This clause, we are confident, was never intended to be 
made the foundation of laws for the education of the poor as a 
distinct class, and least of all did it look to their being taught in 
separate establishments. It doubtless contemplated that system 
of “schools throughout the state,” with which Colonel Pickering 
had been familiar from his youth, and which, for a century before 
he was born, had been spreading its benign influence over the 
social condition of New England. 

But though this was obviously the intention of the authors of 
the clause, it has received, until very lately, an entirely different 
interpretation at Harrisburg. Nothing was done in obedience to 
this article of the eanstiudion, so for as it relates to common 
schools, until 1809, when an act was passed “for the education of 
the poor gratis.” It required a report to be made by the assessors 
of the tow nships, wards, and boroughs, to the commissioners of 
the respective counties, of all children within certain ages, whose 
parents were unable to provide for their education. When the 
lists were approved by the commissioners, it was notified to the 
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parents of such children, that they might send them to “the most 
convenient school,” and the expense of their tuition was defrayed 
out of the county treasury. ‘The defects of this law were so 
numerous, and opened so wide a door for dec epuon and cupidity, 
that a modification, so far as it applied to the cities, became 
indispensable. This will appear evident, when it is recollected, 
that for the tuition of only one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-eight poor children, for about eight months, i in the year 
1811, the city and county of Philadelphia paid no less than 
twelve thousand one hundred and twenty-four dollars. Ex- 
travagant as this sum may appear, it would not have been so 
enormous, had the youth, on whose account it was paid, been 
faithfully, or even tolerably instructed. But in that, as well as 
in other parts of the State, there was often a gross neglect of 
duty on the part of instructers, towards the poor children entered 
en their lists, and a still greater indifference among parents, to 
the acceptance of this public dole of knowledge, thus ungra- 
ciously held out to their offspring. 

From the adoption of the constitution to the passage of this 
poor law, the legislature had passed no less than thirty-five acts 
for the benefit of higher institutions. One college and nine new 
academies had been established, most of which were “ endowed” 
with sums varying from five hundred to two thousand dollars 
each, and in return for this liberality, were required to educate 
each a certain number of poor children gratis. 

The idea of making the boards of trustees popular assemblies, 
appears to have been abandoned, and more rauonal numbers 
assigned, than those which had been imposed upon the earlier 
corporations. Five, seven, or nine persons had, before 1811, 
begun to be considered fully competent to manage concerns, 
exactly similar to those, which, in 1785-6, had been cautiously 
committed to bands, whose ranks might have formed no indii- 
ferent military cordon, around their whole jurisdiction. 

Other features were, however, introduced into the organization 
of these new establishments, no less detrimental to their success. 
The trustees were, in many instances, to be chosen by the elec- 
tors of the county, and a certain proportion were to vacate their 
seats every year, to make room for new candidates. "This prac- 
tice, applied to literary institutions, is “‘ rotation in office” with 
a vengeance. It is not wonderful, that men, who held their seats 
by so feeble a tenure, as that which kept popular favourites in 
place, during the political tornadoes ike teen years ago, should 
feel but little security in proposing measures for the welfare of 
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the institutions over which their precarions authority extended ; 
still less could persons, disposed to encourage seats of le arning 
by donations or otherwise, feel any confidence that their be netac- 
tions would be duly applied. Private patronage was accordingly 
withheld. Hence, most of these “ endowed ” establishments 
drooped in poverty and insignificance, and, instead of being 
able to afford gratuitous assistance to poor children, they soon 
became themselves the mendicant children of the parent state. 
By a reference to the journals of the assembly for the present 
year, it will be seen, that many of them still remain in the condi- 
tion of sturdy petitioners, and that to some of the most inportu- 
nate, a scanty pittance is, from time to time, doled out by their 
constitutional guardians,—the representatives of one of the richest 
millions of freemen on the globe. 

The burden imposed upon the city of Philadelphia by the law 
of 1809, led to an alteration in 1812, by which the county com- 
misioners were required to fix upon, and agree with those teach- 
ers, to whom poor children within the city and its environs were 
to be committed. Stull, large sums of money were expended, 
and but litte knowledge diffused. In 1818, ‘however, the city 
and county were erecte ‘d into a district, called “the First School 
District of P ennsylvania.” It is divided into eight sections, and 
its concerns committed to eighty-one directors, of whom those 
belonging to the city and liberties are appointed by the municipal 
authorities, and those appertaining to the country sections by the 
court of Quarter Sessions. "These directors elect from am oug 
themselves a select body, called the controllers, whose number 
is to be one sixth of that of the directors themselves. he 
controllers have power to erect houses, provide books, and make 
rules for the government of the schools; and to establish a model 
school to qualify teachers for the other schools of the same class. 
They are required to publish annually a statement of their ac- 
eounts, and of the number of children educated under their care. 

One of the pamphlets, whose title stands at the head of this 
article, is the report of this body acting under the law of 1818. 
By that law, they are confined to the Lancasterian plan of 
instruction in ‘all their establishments within the i incorporated dis- 
iricts. Of these, they have nine under their charge, with an 
aggregate of three thousand five hundred and seven children, of 
both sexes, who, as we are informed by this report, are taught 
the alphabet, spelling, writing, reading, and arithmetic, and, in 
some of the other schools, grammar and geography. Needle- 
work, platting of straw, and other branches of industry, form a 
part of the instruction of the girls. 
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As to the expense of this system, compared with that of the 
unsystematic management of 1809, the balance is greatly in 
favour of the present mode of educating the poor. The nine 
schools of mutual instruction, with their 3,507 scholars, cost, 
during the past year, only 11,500 dollars, whereas the same 
number of pupils in 1811, on the plan then in operation, would 
have cost no less than 34,900 dollars. In speaking of the effect 
of the present system, the controllers observe : 


The experience of each successive year confirms the opinion 
often proclaimed, concerning the utility of the Lancasterian method 
of instruction ; and the controllers have only to lament that the 
number of pupils is not equal to the liberal opportunities furnished 
for their education. 


If we mistake not, every report which the controllers have yet 
made, has contained some similar lamentation about the indiffer- 
ence of the poor, both parents and children, to these “ liberal 
opportunities.” We entertain the highest opinion of the public 
spirit and intelligence of Mr Vaux and the gentlemen associated 
with him in this work of benevolence; and as we are sure, that 
their sagacity must penetrate the true cause of this reluctance on 
the part of the poor, so we feel confident, that their candor and 
patriotism will ere long impel them to expose the evil, and sug- 
gest the remedy. 

In 1822, the city and incorporated boroughs of Lancaster 
county, were erected into “the Second School District,” with 
powers, privileges, and duties similar to those just described. 
Two or three other counties likewise obtained modifications of 
the law of 1809, so far as the same applied to themselves. But 
local and partial legislation could not satisfy the demand of the 
times. Ignorance still abounded. ‘The march of improvement 
in other states was fast leaving Pennsylvania in the back ground 
as to every thing that commands respect in the intellectual char- 
acter of a community. The richest and the poorest classes were 
in some sort provided for, but multitudes who could not be ranked 
among the former, and would not be placed in the latter denomi- 
nation, were almost or altogether without the means of mental 
improvement. None of the effects of such a system as was 
contemplated by the constitution, were yet visible. It was per- 
ceived, that the plan of erecting separate schools for the poor, 
adopted in Philadelphia and Lancaster, might answer indifferently 
well, where the poor were numerous enough to form large classes, 
and keep each other in countenance, while they accepted the 
VOL. IV. 17 
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public bounty; but that the same plan would not prosper in the 
country, where but few could be embodied, and those few preferred 
ignorance to the humiliation of being set apart and distinguished 
as a corps of paupers. Exertions were therefore made by those 
who saw the necessities of the State, to supply her deficiencies, 
by laying the foundation of such a system as should not only 
comply with the letter and spirit of the constitution, and with the 
practice of other states, but also in some degree with the demands 
of the age and of the national character. With these ends in 
view, the legislature, in 1824, passed the law, whose title we 
have placed first in the list, at the head of this article. It pro- 
vided, that every township should elect three suitable persons, to 
be called “ schoolmen,” who should superintend the education of 
the poor children within their townships, and “cause them to be 
instructed and treated as other children are treated.” ‘This last 
injunction, we think, it must have puzzled even “ the schoolmen,” 
with all their ingenuity, to obey, so long as the difference of treat- 
ment was founded on a distinction created by public authority. 

This law was applicable to the whole State, with the exception 
of the two school districts before named. ‘The funds for defray- 
ing the expenses of educating the poor were still drawn from 
the county treasury, and paid under the authority of the school- 
men to the teachers whom they might approve, for instructing 
the indigent students. But when any township voted to accept 
the further provisions of this law, it authorized the schoolmen to 
fulfil the directions of those provisions ; which were to divide the 
township into school districts, and to erect and establish schools 
at the public expense, to which all children belonging to the dis- 
trict might be sent for three years, at any time between the ages 
of six and fourteen. Under these provisions, also, the monies 
raised for the purposes of education, were assessed by the school- 
men, and applied under their sole direction ; they examined the 
teachers, and had a general supervision and control over the 
schools in their respective townships and boroughs. 

In speaking of this law, we use the past tense, for it is no 
longer in existence. While penning these remarks, we are in- 
formed, that the legislature at Harrisburg have, in their wisdom, 
unconditionally repealed the whole law. 


Thus that famed matron, wife t’ Ulysses, 
Each night, each day’s work picked in pieces. 


We think the “ glorious uncertainty of the law,” was never 


more unfortunately exemplified. But the present legislature has 
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not acted without precedent. The University of Pennsylvania 
passed through the hands of their predecessors, first, from the 
state of a royal, to that of a constitutional college ; next to an 
university ; then back to its chrysalis state, of “‘ College, Acade- 
my, and Charitable School ;” and, finally, to the form of an 
university once more. 

The exertions made in some of the counties to obtain the 
repeal of the law of 1824, gave rise to the publication of a series 
of essays in a weekly journal in favour of its continuance. These 
essays have since been collected into a pamphlet, whose title is 
among those which we have quoted above. It contains some 
very just and original remarks, and cogent reasonings in favour 
of common schools. But it is principally occupied with the de- 
tails of a report, made some time ago, to the legislature of Ken- 
tucky, by commissioners appointed for that purpose. The author 
labours, by his quotations and reflections, to establish two points, 
which, we think, require no proof. 


First—That the education of the labouring class is in the 
highest degree desirable. 

Secondly—That for the promotion and attainment of this im- 
portant object, the system of common schools for the gratuitous 
instruction of all classes, is the cheapest, the most efficient, the 
least objectionable, and the most congenial to our free institutions. 


So far, however, are these self-evident truths from being re- 
ceived in Pennsylvania, that she has just destroyed the only 
practical acknowledgment which she has ever made of their just- 
ness and utility. ‘The lately abolished law repealed that of 1809, 
and, as no provision for its revival is contained in the act just 
passed, we do not perceive, that even the poorest of the poor 
have now any legal provision for instruction. ‘The colleges* 
and academies are, however, daily multiplying ; and these, so far 
as they produce any visible effect, are only increasing the distance 
between the different ranks of society,—a distance, which, if we 
understand their character, Pennsylvanians ought to be the last 
to approve. Since 1809, the number of academies has been in- 





* The dates of incorporation of the several colleges and universities are as follows : 
The University of Pennsylvania, first chartered in 1753—erected into a university, 
March 16, 1780; Dickinson College at Carlisle, incorporated September 9, 1783 ; 
Franklin College at Lancaster, March 10,1787; Washington College at Washington, 
1787; Jefferson College at Canonsburg, January 15, 1802; Alleghany College at 
Meadville, March 25, 1817; Western University at Alleghany near Pittsburgh, 
February 18, 1819; Lafayette Military College at Easton, March, 1826. This last 
institution embraces, among other objects, instruction in military tactics and civil 
engineering. 
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creased from fifteen to fifty,—of the colleges, from three to five, 
and a second university has been added. ‘The number of laws 
passed since the revolution, in relation to education,—including 
those which have made and unmade systems, which have aided 
or encumbered seminaries, and which have created or annihi- 
lated “ bodies corporate forever,”’—is no less than one hundred 
and fifty-four. Now supposing, what seems to us a very mod- 
erate calculation, that each law occupied in its various stages one 
entire day of the time of both houses, and that the number and 
pay of members were the same as at present ; then the enactment 
of these laws alone, without taking into the account the sums 
voted away by them, must have cost the state more than szrty 
thousand dollars. 'The whole amount of appropriations for edu- 
cation in colleges and academies, since the foundation of the 
government, is about 150,000 dollars. And yet, if we except 
the medical department of the University (which, in truth, has 
no connexion with general education), there is not a seminary in 
the State, to be compared to even the second rate institutions in 
other parts of the Union. Had one tenth part of the money 
which has passed into the pockets of legislators for making par- 
tial, local, inefficient enactments, been expended forty years ago 
in maturing a well digested system of common schools and higher 
institutions, Pennsylvania might have spared herself the disgrace 
of containing many thousands of persons, who are annually 
called upon to exercise the rights of citizens, in voting by ballot, 
who can neither write a ballot, read it when written, nor even 
read their own names, whether written or printed. ‘These are 
considerations which belong, it is true, principally to our brethren 
of Pennsylvania ; yet, as Americans, we cannot but feel a portion 
of that reproach, which so glaring a neglect of the duties of free- 
men must cast upon every member of the republic. We confess, 
that to us, there seems so manifest a disproportion between the 
immense resources of Pennsylvania, and the trifling extent to 
which they are employed for developing the intellectual character 
of her citizens, that we cannot but regard the neglect of this 
subject, as a signal contempt of the bounties of nature and of 
Providence. 

We cannot more appropriately close these remarks, than in the 
language of the pamphlet last cited. 


The greater conformity to republican principles and institutions 
in the system [of common schools] now advocated, has been fre- 
quently referred to, in its happy effects upon all classes; especially 
ih rescuing those particularly to be benefited, from the degradation 
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of being considered and treated as an inferior class. It cannot 
fail to strike the observant and intelligent statesman, that one of 
the pleasing results of the system would be to place all classes 
more upon the desirable footing of greater equality, and to diminish 
the combination of rudeness, servility, and insolence, sometimes 
observed in the poorer classes, whilst it would equally tend to 
check the pride, the arrogance, and the assumption of superiority 
too often found in union with wealth. There cannot be conceived 
a more efficient mode of equalizing the gifts of fortune, than that 
of improving the minds of the less fortunate; nor one better calcu- 
lated to compensate for the inequalities, which, under the most 
equal system of laws, will, in consequence of a variety of circum- 
stances, be found to prevail. 





Recollections of the Last Ten Years, passed in occasional Resi- 
dences and Journeyings in the Valley of the Mississipi, from 
Pittsburg and the Missouri to the Gulf of Mexico, and from 
Florida t to the Spanish Frontier ; in a Series of Letters to the 
Rev. James Flint, of Salem, Massachusetts. By Tivoruy 
Fuint, Principal of the Seminary of Rapide, Louisiana. 
Boston. 8vo. pp. 395. 


Tue author of this work is a very different person from the 
ignorant and conceited tourists, who have occasionally favoured 
the public with their observations in the Valley of the Mississippi. 
We have had enough of the sayings and doings of these trimmings 
of civilized society, who, though well enough in their place, are 
nothing out of it; and we are glad to see, at last, an account of 
this interesting country from a person, whom good sense, educa- 
tion, and experience have rendered worthy of confidence. 

The author of the work before us is a clergyman, who, ten 
years since, left New England for the western country, in search 
of health, and some other blessings, which circumstances had 
deprived ‘him of at home. He was accompanied by his family, 
and, as it appears from his book, has not escaped the usual 
fortune of emigrants to newly settled and strange countries. He 
appears to have found that sickness and sorrow cannot always be 
left behind, or sold off with other household matters, that they 
follow a man, and abide with him, and are as familiar to the fer- 
tile prairie of the West, as to the rocky hills of the North and 
East. With the domestic calamities of the writer, however, we 
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have at present nothing to do, but to hope, that they are not likely 
to be repeated. We intend only to consider his book as present- 
ing views of regions, concerning which our knowledge is com- 
paratively limited. We have rood reason to believe, that they 
are accurate, and they are certainly highly interesting. 

The nature and extent of this work, would render it difficult 
for us, even if it were very desirable, to give a complete analysis 
of it. We shall not ie this, but content ourselves with 
offering such specimens of it, as we hope will interest our read- 
ers, and perhaps induce many to read the whole. This is a re- 
sult, which we should consider valuable ; for it is the duty, as it 
ought to be the pleasure of every individual among us, to acquire, 
as far as possible, an accurate know ledge of the situation, circum- 
stances, wants, habits, and feelings of his countrymen in every 
part of the Union. The various circumstances of the immense 
territory over which our republic is spreading her citizens, power- 
fully tend to divisions of feeling, local prejudices, and sectional 
animosities. We should endeavour to counteract this tendency, 
and labour to know each other better and value each other more; 
be ready to believe that the good and evil, whether of local or moral 
circumstances, are more nearly balanced than may at first sight 
be apparent; and remember, that, while our jest is of “ Yankees ” 
and “ Kentucks,” “Atlantic states men” and “ backwoodsmen,” 
our earnest should always be of North Americans. 

We shall make our first extract from the author’s account of 
his descent of the Ohio river. 


The first thing that strikes a stranger from the Atlantic, arrived 
at the boat-landing [at Pittsburg], is the singular, whimsical, and 
amusing spectacle, of the varieties of water-craft, of all shapes and 
structures. There is the stately barge, of the size of a large 
Atlantic schooner, with its raised and outlandish looking deck. 
This kind of craft, however, which required twenty-five hands to 
work it up stream, is almost gone into disuse, and though so com- 
mon ten years ago, is now scarcely seen. Next there is the keel- 
boat, of a long, slender, and elegant form, and generally carrying 
from fifteen to thirty tons. This boat is formed to be easily pro- 
pelled over shallow waters in the summer season, and in low stages 
of the water is still much used, and runs on waters not yet fre- 
quented by steam-boats. Next in order are the Kentucky flats, or 
in the vernacular phrase, “ broad-horns,”’ a species of ark, very 
nearly resembling a New England pig-stye. They are fifteen feet 
wide, and from forty to one hundred feet in length, and carry from 
twenty to seventy tons. Some of them, that are called family- 
boats, and used by families in descending the river, are very large 
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and roomy, and have comfortable and separate apartments, fitted 
up with chairs, beds, tables, and stoves. It is no uncommon 
spectacle to see a large family, old and young, servants, cattle, hogs, 

horses, sheep, fowls, and animals of all kinds, bringing to recollec- 
tion the cargo of the ancient ark, all embarked, and floating down 
on the same bottom. Then there are what the people call “ cov- 
ered sleds,” or ferry-flats, and Allegany-skiffs, carrying from eight 
to twelve tons. In another place are pirogues of from two to four 
tons burthen, hollowed sometimes from one prodigious tree, or 
from the trunks of two trees united, and a plank rim fitted to the 
upper part. There are common skiffs, and other small craft, 
named, from the manner of making them, ‘ dug-outs,” and 
canoes hollowed from smaller trees. ‘These boats are in great 
numbers, and these names are specific, and clearly define the 
boats to which they belong. But besides these, in this land of 
freedom and invention, with a little aid, perhaps, from the influ- 
ence of the moon, there are monstrous anomalies, reducible to no 
specific class of boats, and only illustrating the whimsical arche- 
types of things that have previously existed in the brain of inven- 
tive men, who reject the slavery of being obliged to build in any 
received form. You can scarcely imagine an abstract form in 
which a boat can be built, that in some part of the Ohio or Missis- 
sippi you will not see, actually in motion. The New York canal 
is beginning, indeed, to bring samples of this infinite variety of 
water-craft nearer to the inspection of the Atlantic people. 

This variety of boats, so singular in form, and most of them 
apparently so frail, is destined in many instances to voyages of 
from twelve hundred to three thousand miles. Keel-boats, built at 
this place, start on hunting expeditions for points on the Missouri, 
Arkansas, and Red River, at such distances from Pittsburg as 
these. Such are the inland voyages on these long streams, and 
the terms of the navigation are as novel as are the forms of the 
boats. You hear of the danger of “riffles,” meaning probably, 
ripples, and planters, and sawyers, and points, and bends, and 
shoots, a corruption, I suppose, of the French “ chute.” You 
hear the boatmen extolling their prowess in pushing a pole, and 
you learn the received opinion, that a ‘“* Kentuck” is the best man 
at a pole, and a Frenchman at the oar. A firm push of the 
iren-pointed pole on a fixed log, is termed a “reverend” set. 
You are told when you embark, to bring your ‘plunder ” aboard, 
and you hear about moving “ fernenst” the stream; and you 
gradually become acquainted with a copious vocabulary of this 
sort. The manners of the boatmen are as strange as their lan- 
guage. ‘Their peculiar way of life has given origin not only to an 
appropriate dialect, but to new modes of enjoyment, riot, and 
fighting. Almost every boat, while it lies in the harbour, has one 
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or more fiddles scraping continually aboard, to which you often 
see the boatmen dancing. There is no wonder that the way of 
life which the boatmen lead, in turn extremely indolent, and ex- 
tremely laborious ; for days together requiring little or no effort, 

and attended with no danger, and then on a sudden, laborious 
and hazardous, beyond Alantic navigation; generally plentiful as 
it respects food, and always so as it regards whiskey, should always 
have seductions that prove irresistible to the young people that 
live near the banks of the river. The boats float by their dwellings 
on beautiful spring mornings, when the verdant forest, the mild 
and delicious temperature of the air, the delightful azure of the sky 
of this country, the fine bottom on the one hand, and the roman- 
tic bluff on the other, the broad and smooth stream rolling calmly 
down the forest, and floating the boat gently forward,—all these 
circumstances harmonize in the excited youthful imagination. The 
boatmen are dancing to the violin on the deck of their boat. They 
scatter their wit among the girls on the shore, who come down to the 
water’s edge to see the pageant pass. The boat glides on until it 
disappears behind a point of wood. At this moment, perhaps, the 
bugle, with which all the boats are provided, strikes up its note in 
the distance over the water. These scenes, and these notes, echo- 
ing from the bluffs of the beautiful Ohio, have a charm for the 
imagination, which, although I have heard it a thousand times re- 
peated, and at all hours, and in all positions, is even to me always 
new, and always delightful. No wonder that the young, who are 
reared in these remote regions, with that restless curiosity which 
is fostered by solitude and silence, who witness scenes like this so 
frequently, no wonder that the severe and unremitting labours of 
agriculture, performed directly in the view of such scenes, should 
become tasteless and irksome. No wonder that the young along 
the banks of the great streams, should detest the labours of the 
field, and embrace every opportunity, either openly, or if minors, 
covertly, to escape and devote themselves to the pernicious em- 
ployment of boating. And in this view we may account for the 
detestation of the inhabitants along these great streams towards 
steam-boats, which are every day diminishing the number of small 
boats and boatmen, and which have already withdrawn from the 
western waters, probably ten thousand from that employment. 

And yet with all these seductions for the eye and the imagination, 
no life is so slavish, none so precarious and dangerous. In no 
employment do the hands so wear out. After the lapse of so very 
short a period since these waters have been navigated in this way, 
at every bend, and every high point of the river, you are almost 
sure to see, as you stop for a moment, indications of the ‘ narrow 
house ;”’ the rude monument, the coarse memorial, carved on an 
adjoining tree by a brother boatment, which marks that an ex- 
hausted boatman there yielded his breath, and was buried. 
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The following is the only extract we can make from the au- 
thor’s remarks upon the State of Ohio. 


This great State, which was, within my memory, an unbroken 
wilderness, is now at farthest, only the fourth state in the Union in 
point of numbers. There are not, probably, on the earth seven 
hundred thousand human beings, who in the mass are more com- 
fortably fed and clothed, than the population of this State. IL 
looked upon this fresh and flourishing city [Cincinnati], out- 
stretched under my eye, and compared in thought its progress with 
that of the imperial Petersburg,—where a great and intelligent 
despot said, ‘‘ Let there be a city,’’ and a city arose upon a 
Golgotha, upon piles of human bones and skulls, that gave consis- 
tency to a morass. The awe of a numberless soldiery, the con- 
centered resources of thirty millions of slaves, the will of the 
sovereign, who made the same use of men that the mason does of 
bricks and mortar, must all conspire to form a city in that place. 
Droves of peasants are transplanted from the extremities of Asia 
to people it. Imperial treasures are lavished to furnish induce- 
ments to entice the noblesse to build and reside there. A despotic 
court displays there Asiatic magnificence, and squanders the means 
of ministering to its caprices and its pleasures. The result of all 
these concurring causes is the erection of one splendid city in the 
midst of a desert; and more human beings, probably, perished in 
this unnatural forcing of a city, than inhabit it at this day. 

How different are the fostering efforts of liberty. Sixteen hun- 
dred miles from the sea, in half an age, this flourishing and beautiful 
town has emerged from the woods, and when as old as Petersburg 
now is, will probably, in wealth and population, emulate the impe- 
rial city. No troops are stationed, no public money lavished here. 
It is not even the State metropolis. The people build and multiply 
imperceptibly and in silence. Nothing is forced. This magnifi- 
cent result is only the developement of our free and noble institu- 
tions, upon a fertile soil. Nor is this place the solitary point, where 
the genius of our institutions is working this result. Numerous 
cities and towns, over ‘an extent of two thousands of miles, are 
emulating the growth of this place. The banks of the Ohio are 
destined shortly to become almost a continued village. Eleven 
years have produced an astonishing change in this respect; for at 
that distance of time, by far the greater proportion of the course 
of the Ohio was through a forest. When you saw this city, appa- 
rently lifting its head from surrounding woods, you found yourself 
at a loss to imagine whence so many people could be furnished 
with supplies. In the fine weather, at the commencement of win- 
ter, it is only necessary to go to the market of this town, and see 
its exuberant supplies of every article for consumption, in the finest 
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order, and of the best quality ; to see the lines of wagons and the 
astonishing quantities of every kind of produce, to realize, at once, 
all that you have read about the growth of Ohio. 


The neighbouring State of Kentucky, it will be perceived, 
differs from that last described in many particulars. 


Kentucky has a great many handsome villages. Every county 
in the fertile districts has at least one such. On the banks of the 
Ohio, which are exposed to fever and ague, the inhabitants have 
a pale and sallow cast of countenance. As soon as you depart 
from the Ohio, and find yourself in the region of hills and springs, 
you will nowhere see fairer and fresher complexions, or fuller and 
finer forms, than you see in the young men and women, who are 
generally exempted from the necessity of labour. They have a 
mild and temperate climate, a country producing the greatest 
abundance, and sufficiently old to have possessed itself of all the 
comforts of life. The people live easily and plentifully, and on 
the ‘finest of the wheat.” The circumstances, under which they 
are born, tend to give them the most perfect developement of 
person and form. It struck me, that the young native Kentuckians 
were, in general, the largest race that I had seen. ‘There was 
obvious, at once, a considerable difference of manners between the 
people of this and the opposite states, that do not possess slaves, 
The villages are full of people, that seem to have plenty of leisure. 
The bell of the court-house,—for their villages were generally 
destitute of a church,—would, on a half hour’s previous notice, 
generally assemble a full audience, to what is here technically 
called ‘a preaching.”” It was easy to see, in the complexion, 
manner, and dress of the audience, a greater exemption from per- 
sonal labour, than I had witnessed elsewhere. Striking marks of 
rustic opulence appear impressed upon every thing here. There 
is a great difference in the manners of the taverns here, from those 
of the Atlantic towns. The public houses assemble a great num- 
ber of well dressed boarders, townsmen, and strangers. The meals 
are served up with no small degree of display and splendour. The 
lady hostess is conducted by some dandy to her chair, at the head of 
the table, which seems to be considered a post of no small honour, 
and which she fills with a suitable degree of dignity. * * * 

The ease and opulence, that are so visible in the appearance of 
the people, are equally so in the houses, their appendages, and 
furniture. T'ravelling through the villages of this fertile region, 
where the roads are perfectly good, and where every elevation 
brings you in view of a nobté: farm-house, in the midst of its 
orchards, and sheltered by its fine groves of forest and sugar- 
maple trees, you would scarcely realize, that the first settlers of 
the country, and they men of mature age when they settled it, 
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were, some of them, still living. Every thing is young or old only 
by comparison. The inhabitants, who are more enthusiastic and 
national than the other western people, and look with a proud dis- 
dain upon the younger states, designate their own state, with the 
veneration due to age, by the name of “Old Ke ntucky.” ‘To 

them it is the home of all that is good, fertile, happy, and great. 

As the English are said to go to battle with a song extolling their 
roast beef, instead of saying their prayers, so the Kentuckian, 
when about to encounter danger, rushes upon it, crying, ‘* Hurra 
for old Kentucky.” Every one in the western country has heard 
the anecdote, that a Methodist preacher from this state, in another 
state, was preaching, and expatiating upon the happiness of heaven. 
Having gradually advanced towards the cap of his climax, « In 
short,” said he, ‘* my brethren, to say all in one word, heaven is 
a Kentuck of a place.” 


The following is from the account of the first entrance of the 
writer into the Mississippi. 


Having turned the point, and made our boat fast to the young 
willows, we reposed to give scope to our own contemplations. Our 
hands demanded the usual compliment, and having received it in 
moderation, pronounced themselves sufficiently cheered to begin 
their task. The margin of the stream is marked with a beautiful 
growth of low willows and cotton-woods, and the river, though 
had overflowed the banks, and was high among the trees, was, 
from twenty to thirty feet from the shore, not very swift. We be- 
gan to pull the boat up the stream, by a process, which, in the 
technics of the boatmen, is called ‘ bush-whacking.” It consists, 
by commencing at the bow, to seize a handful of bushes, or a 
single branch, and to pull upon them and walk towards the stern, 
as the boat ascends. The crew follow each other in this way in 
succession to the stern, and walk round to the bow on the opposite 
side. The banks slope so rapidly, that the ‘ setting pole”’ is not 
long enough, in the general way, for use on the opposite side, and 
they commonly put two hands to the oars. Whenever we come to 
a point, and have to encounter the full force of the current, we 
cross the river, in order to get into the easier current upon the 
opposite shore. We shall remark, elsewhere, upon the singular 
but almost uniform configuration of the western rivers, by which 
they are scooped out into points and bends. When the river is 
low, there is a sand-bar opposite the bend, and the current is 
invariably much stronger in the bend, than over the sand-bar. 

We mark a very obvious difference between the aspect of the 
Ohio and the Mississippi. The breadth of the two rivers is nearly 
the same; and they present at their junction nearly the same 
appearances of swamp and inundation. They have much the same 
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growth on their banks; and yet they have a character very unlike 
each other. ‘The Ohio is calm and placid, and except when full, 
its waters are limped to a degree. The face of the Mississippi is 
always turbid ; the current every where sweeping and rapid ; and 
it is full of singular deils, where the water, for a quarter of an 
acre, rises with a strong circular motion, and a kind of hissing 
noise, forming a convex mass of waters above the common level, 
which foll down and are incessantly renewed. The river seems 
always in wrath, tearing away the banks on one hand with gigantic 
fury, with all their woods, to deposit the spoils in another place. 

To form any adequate ideas of our impressions of this new scene 
which I am attempting to record, you will naturally bear in remem- 
brance what kind of family it was, that was viewing it. We were 
not accustomed to travelling. We had been reared | in stillness and 
seclusion, where we had contemplated the world rather in books 
than in reality. The Misssissippi, too, at that time, was to the 
great proportion of the American people, as it was to us, the 
‘ultima Thule,”—a limit almost to the range of thought. This 
stream, instead of being ploughed by a hundred steam-boats had 
seen but one. The astonishing facilities for travelling, by which 
it is almost changed to flying, had not been invented. The 
thousand travellers, for mere amusement, that we now see on the 
roads, canals, and rivers, were then travelling only in books. 
The stillness of the forest had not been broken by the shouting of 
turnpike-makers. The Mississippi forest had seldom resounded, 
except with the cry of wild beasts, the echo of thunder, or the 
crash of undermined trees, falling into the flood. Our admiration, 
our unsated curiosity at that time, would be matter of surprise at 
the present, to the thousands of hacknied travellers on this stream, 
to whom all this route, and all its circumstances, are as familiar as 
the path from the bed to the free * * * 

No employment can be imagined more laborious, and few more 
dangerous, than this of propelling a boat against the current of 
such a river. It may not be amiss to record some of the circum- 
stances of labour and peril; for the growing disuse of all other 
but steam-boats, will soon render these descriptions but little more 
than matter of past history. At one time you come to a place in 
the current, so swift that no force of oars and poles can urge the 
boat through it. You then have to apply, what is commonly called 
here a ‘‘cordelle,” which is a long rope fastened at one end to 
the boat, thrown ashore, and seized by a sufficient number of 
hands to drag or track the boat up the stream. But, owing io the 
character of the river, and the numberless impediments in it and 
on its banks, this ‘‘ cordelle” is continually entangling among the 
snags and sawyers, between the boat and the shore, and has often 
to be thrown over small trees, and carried round larger ones. Of 
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course it requires great experience and dexterity to be a good 
leader of a cordelle. The service is extremely well adapted to 
the French boatmen. Sometimes you are impeded by vast masses 
of trees, that have lodged against sawyers. At other times, you 
find a considerable portion of the margin of the shore, including a 
surface of acres, that has fallen into the river, with all its trees upon 
it. Just on the edge of these trees, the current is so heavy as to 
be almost impassable. It is beside the question, to think of forcing 
the boat up against the main current any where, except with an 
uncommon number of hands. Therefore any impediments near 
the shore, must either be surmounted, or the river crossed to avoid 
them. It not unfrequently happens, that the boat with no small 
labour, and falling down the stream from the strength of the cur- 
rent, crosses the river to avoid such difficulties, and finds equal 
ones on the opposite shore. 

Sometimes you are obliged to make your way among the trunks 
of trees, and the water boiling round your boat like that of a mill- 
race. Then, if the boat ‘‘ swings,” as the phrase is, that is, loses 
her direction, and exposes her side to the current, you are instantly 
carried back, and perhaps strike the snags below you, and your 
boat is snagged, or staved. We were, more than once, half a day, 
struggling with all our own force, and all that we could raise on 
the banks, to force the boat through a single rapid, or by one 
difficult place. We were once in imminent peril, not only of our 
boat, but, such was the situation of the place, if we had been 
wrecked there, our lives. Severer fatigue, or harder struggling to 
carry a point, I never saw endured, than in this case. 


We extract an account of the mode of travelling on the Mis- 
sissippi, which was K yee new and amusing to us, and perhaps 
will be so to many of our readers. 


In the spring, one hundred boats have been numbered, that 
landed in one day at the mouth of the Bayau, at New Madrid. 
[ have strolled to the point on a spring evening, and seen them 
arriving in fleets. The boisterous gaiety of the hands, the con- 
gratulations, the moving picture of life on board the boats, in the 
numerous animals, large and small, which they carry, their dif- 
ferent loads, the evidence of the increasing agriculture of the 
country above, and more than all, the immense distances which 
they have already come, and those which they have still to go, 
afforded to me copious sources of meditation. You can name no 
point from the numerous rivers of the Ohio and the Mississippi, 
from which some of these boats have not come. In one place 
there are boats loaded with planks, from the pine forests of the 
southwest of New York. In another quarter there are the Yankee 
notions of Ohio. From Kentucky, pork, flour, whiskey, hemp, 
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tobacco, bagging, and bale-rope. From Tennessee there are the 
same articles, together with great quantities of cotton. From 
Missouri and Illinois, cattle and horses, the same articles generally 
as from Ohio, together with peltry and lead from Missouri. Some 
boats are loaded with corn in the ear and in bulk; others with 
barrels of apples and potatoes. Some have loads of cider, and 
what they call “cider royal,” or cider that has been strengthened 
by boiling or freezing. ‘There are dried fruits, every kind of spirits 
manufactured in these regions, and, in short, the products of the 
ingenuity and agriculture of the whole upper country of the West. 
They have come from regions, thousands of miles apart. They 
have floated to a common point of union. The surfaces of the 
boats cover some acres. Dunghill fowls are fluttering over the 
roofs as an invariable appendage. The chanticleer raises his 
piercing note. ‘The swine utter their cries. The cattle low. The 
horses trample, as in their stables. There are boats fitted on pur- 
pose, and loaded entirely with turkeys, that, having little else to 
do, gobble most furiously. The hands travel about from boat to 
boat, make inquiries, and acquaintances, and form alliances to 
yield mutual assistance to each other, on their descent from this 
to New Orleans. After an hour or two passed in this way, they 
spring on shore to raise the wind in town. It is well for the peo- 
ple of the village, if they do not become riotous in the course of 
the evening ; in which case I have often seen the most summary 
and strong measures taken. About midnight the uproar is all 
hushed. The fleet unites once more at Natchez, or New Orleans, 
and, although they live on the same river, they may, perhaps, 
never meet each other again on the earth. 

Next morning at the first dawn, the bugles sound. Every thing 
in and about the boats, that has life, is in motion. The boats, in 
half an hour, are all under way. In a little while they have all 
disappeared, and nothing is seen, as before they came, but the 
regular current of the river. In passing down the Mississippi, we 
often see a number of boats lashed and floating together. I was 
once on board a fleet of eight, that were in this way moving on 
together. It was a considerable walk, to travel over the roofs of 
this floating town. On board of one boat they were killing swine. 
In another they had apples, cider, nuts, and dried fruit. One of 
the boats was a retail or dram shop. It seems that the object in 
lashing so many boats, had been to barter, and obtain supplies. 
These confederacies often commence in a frelic, and end in a 
quarrel, in which case the aggrieved party dissolves the partner- 
ship by unlashing, and managing his own boat in his own way. 
While this fleet of boats is floating separately, but each carried by 
the same current, nearly at the same rate, visits take place from 
boat to boat in skiffs. 
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While IT was at New Madrid, a large tinner’s establishment 
floated there in a boat. In it all the different articles of tin-ware 
were manufactured and sold by wholesale and retail. There were 
three large apartments, where the different branches of the art 
were carried on in this floating manufactory. When they had 
mended all the tin, and vended all that they could sell in one 
place, they floated on to another. A still more extraordinary manu- 
factory, we were told, was floating down the Ohio, and shortly 
expected at New Madrid. Aboard this were manufactured axes, 
scythes, and all other iron tools of this description, and in it horses 
were shod. In short it was a complete blacksmith’s shop of a 
higher order, and it is said that they jestingly talked of having a 
trip-hammer worked by a horse power on board. I have frequently 
seen in this region a dry goods shop in a boat, with its articles 
very handsomely arranged on shelves. Nor would the delicate 
hands of the vender have disgraced the spruce clerk behind our 
city counters. It is now common to see flat-boats worked by a 
bucket wheel, and a horse power, after the fashion of steam-boat 
movement. Indeed, every spring brings forth new contrivances of 
this sort, the result of the farmer’s meditations over his winter’s fire. 


We have only space for two more extracts; the first describes 
the prairie which lies at the junction of the Missouri and Mis- 
Sissippl. 


Between such magnificent outlines, from the foot of the Mamelles, 
the prairie, in ascending towards the north, has a width of five 
miles, and is seventy miles in length. On the Mississippi side, 
the prairie touches the river for most of this distance. The aspect 
of the whole surface is so smooth, so level, and the verdure so 
delightful, that the eye reposes upon it. ,Houses at eight miles 
distance over this plain, seem just at your feet. A few spreading 
trees planted by hand, are dotted here and there upon the surface. 
Two fine islands of woodland, of a circular form, diversify the 
view. Large flocks of cattle and horses are seen grazing together. 
It is often the case that a flock of wild deer is seen bounding over 
the plain. In the autumn, immense flocks of pelicans, sand-bills, 
cranes, geese, swans, ducks, and all kinds of aquatic fowls, are 
seen hovering over it. ‘The soil is of the easiest culture and the 
most exuberant productiveness. The farms are laid out in paral- 
lelograms. At the foot of the Mamelles are clumps of hazel 
bushes, pawpaws, wild-grapes, and prairie plums, in abundance. 
The grass is thick and tall. Corn and wheat grow in the greatest 
perfection. When I first saw this charming scene, ‘‘ Here,” said 
I to my companion who guided me, “ here shall be my farm, and 
here I will end my days!” In effect, take it all in all, I have not 
seen, before nor since, a landscape which united, in an equal de- 





gree, the grand, the beautiful, and fertile. It is not necessary in 
seeing it to be very young or very romantic, in order to have 
dreams steal over the mind, of spending an Arcadian life in these 
remote plains, which just begin to be vexed with the plough, far 
removed from the haunts of wealth and fashion, in the midst of 
rustic plenty, and of this beautiful nature. 

I will only add, that it is intersected with two or three canals, 
apparently the former beds of the river; that the soil is mellow, 
friable, and of an inky blackness ; that it immediately absorbs the 
rain, and affords a road, always dry and beautiful, to Portage des 
Sioux. It yields generally forty bushels of wheat, and seventy of 
corn to the acre. ‘The vegetable soil has a depth of forty feet, and 
earth thrown from the bottom of the wells, is as fertile as that on 
the surface. At a depth of forty feet are found logs, leaves, pieces 
of pit-coal, and a stratum of sand and pebbles, bearing evident 
marks of the former attrition of running waters. Here are a 
hundred thousand acres of iand of this description, fit for the 
plough. 


Our last extract relates to a class of men, who, according to 
Mr Flint, have been much misrepresented. 


The people in the Atlantic states have not yet recovered from the 
horror, inspired by the term ‘ backwoodsman.” ‘This prejudice 
is particularly strong in New England, and is more or less felt 
from Maine to Georgia. When I first visited this country, I had 
my full share, and my family by far too much for their comfort. In 
approaching the country, | heard a thousand stories of gougings, 
and robberies, and shooting down with the rifle. I have travelled 
in these regions thousands of miles under all circumstances of 
exposure and danger. _I have travelled alone, or in company only 
with such as needed protection, instead of being able to impart it; 
and this, too, in many instances, where [ was not known as a 
minister, or where such knowledge would have had no influence 
in protecting me. I never have carried the slightest weapon of 
defence. I scarcely remember to have experienced any thing that 
resembled insult, or to have felt myself in danger from the people. 
I have often seen men that had lost an eye. Instances of murder, 
numerous and horrible in their circumstances, have occurred in 
my vicinity. But they were such lawless rencounters, as terminate 
in murder every where, and in which the drunkenness, brutality, 
and violence were mutual, They were catastrophes, in which 
quiet and sober men would be in no danger of being involved. 
When we look round these immense regions, and consider that I 
have been in settlements three hundred miles from any court of 
justice, when we look at the position of the men, and the state of 
things, the wonder is, that so few outrages and murders occur. 
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The gentlemen of the towns, even here, speak often with a certain 
contempt and horror of the backwoodsmen. I have read, and not 
without feelings of pain, the bitter representations of the learned 
and virtuous Dr Dwight, in speaking of them. He represents 
these vast regions, as a “grand reservoir for the scum of the Atlantic 
states. He characterizes in the mass the emigrants from New 
England, as discontented coblers, too proud, too much in debt, 
too unprincipled, too much puffed up with self-conceit, too strongly 
impressed that their fancied talents could not find scope in their 
own country, to stay there. It is true there are worthless people 
here, and the most so, it must be confessed, are from New 
England. It is true there are gamblers, and gougers, and out- 
laws ; but there are fewer of them, than from the nature of things, 
and the character of the age and the world, we ought to expect. 
But it is unworthy of the excellent man in question so to designate 
this people in the mass. ‘The backwoodsman of the west, as [ have 
seen him, is generally an amiable and virtuous man. His general 
motive for coming here is to be a freeholder, to have plenty of 
rich land, and to be able to settle his children about him. Itisa 
most virtuous motive. And notwithstanding all that Dr Dwight 
and Talleyrand have said to the contrary, I fully believe, that nine 
in ten of the emigrants have come here with no other motive. 
You find, in truth, that he has vices and barbarisms, peculiar to 
his situation. His manners are rough. He wears, it may be, a 
long beard. He has a great quantity of bear or deer skins wrought 
into his household establishment, his furniture, or dress. He 

carries a knife, or a dirk, in his bosom, and when in the woods 
has a rifle on his back, and a pack of dogs at his heels. An At- 

lantic stranger, transferred directly from one of our cities to his 
door, would recoil from a rencounter with him. But remember, 
that his rifle and his dogs are among his chief means of support 
and profit. Remember, that all his first days here were passed in 
dread of the savages. Remember, that he still encounters them, 
still meets bears and panthers. Enter his door, and tell him you 
are benighted, and wish the shelter of his cabin for the night. 
The welcome is indeed seemingly ungracious: ‘“‘I reckon you 
can stay,” or ‘‘ I suppose we must let you stay.” But this appa- 
rent ungraciousness is the harbinger of every kindness that he can 
bestow, and every comfort that his cabin can afford. Good coffee, 
corn bread and butter, venison, pork, wild and tame fowls are set 
before you. His wife, timid, silent, reserved, but constantly atten- 
tive to your comfort, does not sit at the table with you, but like 
the wives of the patriarchs, stands and attends on you. You are 
shown to the best bed which the house can offer. When this 
kind of hospitality has been afforded you as long as you choose to 
stay, and when you depart, and speak about your ~ bill, you are most 
— told with some slight mark of resentment, that they do 
VoL. 19 
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not keep tavern. Even the flaxen-headed urchins will turn away 
from your money. 


There would be little difficulty in filling our pages with enter- 
taining extracts, and pe rhaps we have devoted an unreasonable 
portion of them to this purpose ; ° but we can h; irdly doubt that 
they will be full of interest to those who may not be able to 
procure the book. 


MISCELLANY. 


PHILOSOPHY OF LANGUAGE. 
(Continued from page 63.) 


Ler us, then, try one more experiment to see if it will lead to 
the same general principles with those which have already been 
laid down, with regard to the mode in which the import of lan- 
guage is acquired. ‘Take the term ‘ immaterial.” How will 
you convey the meaning of this term, which perhaps is as difficult 
as any of an intellectual nature to a child, or, in fact, to any per- 
son who is entirely ignorant of its import. Perhaps, as is the usual 
most unhappy and unphilosophical course, in such a case, you 
will sagely refer him to the dictionary, and that he may have the 
best light on the subject, to the prince of lexicographers, Johnson. 
« Tmmaterial,”” he finds, means, ‘incorporeal ; distinct from mat- 
ter ; void of matter.”’ But he is still in the dark ; what ts “ incor- 
poreal,” and what is “ to be distinct from matter?” This definition 
may de very well for a philosophe:, who is already in possession of 
those elements of thought which, when combined in a certain 
form, are expressed by the term ‘ immaterial.”’ But it is those 
very elements of thought combined in such a form, of which the 
child is in search, and a Greek definition would help him just as 
well to find them as the English, of the terms of which he is still 
ignorant. Some other mode of explanation must be resorted to. 
The following appears to be the only natural and intelligible one ; 
and observe, as we pursue it, how an address i is, all along, made to 
some one of the bodily senses of the child, and in this way, eventu- 
ally, to his own consciousness of the operations, affections, and 
states of his own mind, thus confirming the positions which have 
heretofore been laid down. 

‘‘ Touch this stone, it is hard; this sponge, it is soft; this ice, 
it is cold; this stove, it is hot; this file, it is rough; this rose 
leaf, it is smooth. What you can touch is matter. See that 
cherry, it is red; that orange, it is yellow: that fire, it is bright ; 
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that cloud, it is dark ; that pole, it is long; that pin, it is short ; 
that door, it is wide; that trunk, it is deep. What you can see 
is matter. Smell this pink, it is sweet; that sulphur, it is disa- 
greeable. What you can smell is matter. Taste this apple, it is 
sweet; this lemon, it is sour; this wormwood, it is bitter. What 
you can taste is matter. ‘Those things which you can touch, see, 
smell, and taste, are material.” 

Thus far, at least, it will be admitted that our explanation has 
proceeded, by presenting to the consideration of the child objects 
which are addressed to his bodily senses. 

‘* Observe me attentively ; | am thinking about something which 
{ am going to write on this paper. See how | look while I am 
thinking. There, I have written it on the paper. Read it. Now 
do you think, and tell me what I shall write. Well, I have writ- 
ten it. Observe me, I will think again. Of what am I thinking ? 
You do not know. You cannot touch my thought. It is not 
like the stone, the sponge, the ice, the stove, the file, or the rose 
leaf. It is not hard, soft, cold, hot, rough, or smooth. It is not 
material. Neither can you see my thought; it is not red, yellow, 
bright, dark, long, short, wide, or deep. It is not material. Neither 
can you smell, nor taste my thought, it is not material.”’ 

Now if the child had not seen an actual exhibition of thought, 
by its effects upon the human countenance, and its result by 
noticing the expression of thought in writing on paper, and thus 
had his own consciousness excited of his own act of thinking, 
what conception could he possibly have formed of the term 
‘‘thought?”’ And if he had not the explanation of the term 
‘¢ material” made by addressing his bodily s@nses, how could he 
be led to the consideration of the entire dissimilitude between 
‘* thought’ and ‘ matter ;”’ how could he be taught that ** thought” 
is not material? Other modes of illustration might doubtless be 
adopted, but pursue these if you can, without addressing the 
bodily senses and without exciting in the child the consciousness 
of his own acts of mind by means of effects and resu!ts which are 
also addressed to the bodily senses, and the positions laid down 
will be acknowledged to be untenable. 

‘* You have seen, my child, that thought is not material; in 
other words, it is immaterial. ‘That something within you that 
thinks, is called the soul. The soul is immaterial.” 

The same mode of illustration might be pursued with regard to 
all the operations, affections, and states of the soul, and thus the 
child would be brought to compare these operations, affections, 
and states with the various properties and qualities of matter, and 
to see how totally they are unlike each other, and that to express 
this dissimilitude we apply the term ‘ material” to the one, and 
the term ‘ immaterial ” to the other. And this is about all the 
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greatest philosopher knows of this subject. An objection may be 
raised to the correctness of some of the preceding remarks, trom 
the fact, that persons born blind acquire a knowledge of language 
without any aid from visible objects. But in their case the sense 
of feeling supplies the place of that of sight. ‘The process is the 
same, through the medium of a different sense. ‘This is so obvious 
with regard to all sensible objects and their qualities, that it hardly 
needs illustration. How, for instance, could a blind person be 
taught the meaning of the various terms used to denote the articles 
of furniture in a house, if he had not felt the substance, shape, and 
structure of these articles? It is true, he may be taught the sub- 
stance, shape, and structure of things which he has never felt; 
but this must be done by using such terms in the description 
of them as he has before learned by hearing them applied to ob- 
jects with which he has been made familiar by the sense of feeling. 
With regard to intellectual objects, it will still be found, by a care- 
ful analysis, that the person born blind acquires the import of the 
terms used to denote them, by a process similar to that before 
described in the case of a person who sees ; that is, by an address 
to some one of his bodily senses, and, in this way, eventually, to 
his own consciousness of the operations, affections, and states of 
his own mind. ‘To illustrate this, let us take the same term which 
was before used, * immaterial.”” Our object now is to convey its 
import to a child born blind. We first direct his attention to the 
qualities of such objects as he can touch, smell, and taste, and tell 
him that such objects are called ‘* material.” What remains is to 
excite his consciousness of the operations of his own mind. This 
must be done by exMfibiting to him through the medium of some of 
his bodily senses, the effects and results of these mental operations. 
«‘ Smell this rose, my child, which I hold in my hand. I am 
thinking to whom I will give it. There, I have given it to your 
sister. ‘Taste this apple. To whom will you give it? You say 
to your brother ; well, he has it. ‘Touch this money. I am think- 
ing what I will do with it. Do you know what I am thinking I 
will do with it? No; for I have not told you. You cannot smell, 
taste, or touch my thought. It is not sweet like the rose, or sour 
like the apple, or round ‘like the money. ‘Thought is not like any 
thing which you can smell, taste, or touch. It is not ‘ material.’ 
In other words, it is ‘immaterial.’ That something within you, 
that thinks, is called the soul. The soul is ‘ immaterial.’ ”’ 
Observe, that the first illustration of the act of thinking, its 
effect and result, is that of giving a rose to the sister of the blind 
child. The illustration would have been impracticable, if he had 
not known the import of the words, “ give,” ** rose,” and “ sister.” 
The meaning of these words, it will easily be seen he originally ac- 
quired through the medium of his bodily senses. Just as in the form- 
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er case of the child who could see, a similar illustration of the effect 
and result of thinking, was that of writing words on paper, which 
was a visible illustration, the objects employed and the action 
itself being addressed to the sense of sight. 

Those who are familiar with the power and use of language 
may, doubtless, acquire new complex ideas, by means of mere 
definitions, or descriptions; but the terms employed in these de- 
finitions and descriptions, or the terms used to define and de- 
scribe these latter terms, and so on, must originally have derived 
their import, if material, from something immediately affecting the 
bodily senses, and if intellectual, from the consciousness of the 
individual of the operations, affections, and state of his mind pro- 
duced by illustrations derived from objects and actions addressed 
to some one of his bodily senses. ‘To pursue our inquiry still 
further, not only are the terms expressive of simple ideas, whether 
relating to material or intellectual objects, dependent, for their 
import on illustrations addressed to the bodily senses; but the 
elements, also, of the grammatical structure and idiom of a lan- 
guage can be acquired only in the same way. A child may, at 
different times, learn the import of the words, “I,” “go,” and 
‘* door ;” and yet the phrase, “I go to the door,” would be unin- 
telligible to him, unless accompanied with the action itself of going 
to the door. ‘If you touch that candle, I will whip you.” With 
the exception of the word ‘ if,” the child might know the import 
of all the words in this phrase, and still the phrase itself would 
be unintelligible, unless accompanied with the attempt of the child 
to touch the candle, and the forbidding and threatening look and 
action of the parent; and it is this combination of visible circum- 
stances, under this peculiar form, which enables the child to have 
any conception, though probably, as yet, a very imperfect one, of 
the import of the word “if,” and of the peculiar structure of 
those sentences in which it is employed. It is by the frequent re- 
petition of such phrases, accompanied by illustrations addressed to 
his bodily senses, that he at length acquires, not only the ele- 
ments of the arrangement of words into sentences, but also the 
import of the articles, pronouns, adverbs, prépositions, and con- 
junctions of a language, and the various inflections of those parts 
of speech which are subject to them. 

How complex is the machinery of language. How mighty is its 
power. The tongue of the orator wields the destiny of a nation. 
Yet the eloquence which he utters, and its effects upon those who 
hear it, depend on principles simple as the talk of the nursery, 
and the thoughts of a little child! Nay, on the same principles 
depends all that we know of that Being who formed us, and the 
destiny of that mysterious spirit within us which is to live for- 
ever ; for what should we know on these subjects without revela- 
tion, and how could God himself,—with reverence be it spoken,— 
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have made a revelation to us, but in the language of man? No 
one can be a profound linguist, without a thorough acquaintance 
with the philosophy of the human mind. I do not mean by this, 
that he must have read all that has been written on this subject, or 
be familiar with all the technicalities of this branch of science. 
But he must have attentively noticed, accurately analyzed, and 
well understood the operations, affections, and states of his own 
mind. Else how will! he comprehend the true import of those 
numerous intellectual terms in all languages, the explanation of 
which, as we have seen, eventually depends upon our own con- 
sciousness. He finds these terms referring to the workings of other 
minds; but what does he know of other minds, only so far as he is 
acquainted with his own? He may give very subtle and learned 
definitions of these terms; but what is this, but ringing changes 
upon words, if he understands not the elements of which his de- 
finitions are composed. He may know all the curious points 
and difficulties of grammatical construction, and talk profoundly 
about the agreement and government of words, and explain all the 
joints w hich bind sentences together, and all the pivots on which 
they turn, and yet be grossly in the dark with regard to the true 
import of these words, and the exact train of thought which these 
sentences are intended to convey. Nay, he may translate from 
one language into another with great skill and even elegance, 
and yet be very ignorant of both. 

Paradoxical as the latter assertion may seem, it can easily be 
shown to be true. A school-boy may translate “ Quousque tan- 
dem abutére, Catilina, patientid nostra?” and tell you very flu- 
ently, that it means, ‘ How long, Catiline, wilt thou abuse our 
patience?” But are you sure that he knows accurately the import 
of “ patientia” in Latin, or ‘‘patience”’ in English, or the true 
meaning of the phrase ‘“ to abuse patience ?” Question him and 
see, and perhaps you will find, that he is, to say the least, a good 
deal ignorant of both, and that most of his knowledge consists in 
ascertaining from his dictionary, that ‘‘abutére”’ means “ to abuse,”’ 
and that,'with the addition of ‘ patientia nostra,” the phrase must 
mean ‘wilt thou abuse our patience?”’ ‘The fact is, there is a 
great deal in the mere grammatical structure of language which is 
purely mechanical. And the pupil, by the help of the definitions in 
his dictionary, from which he learns what words in English cor- 
respond to certain words in another tongue, and of the rules in 
his grammar, which explain to him the dependences of these 
words on each other, may make out, what would be called an ex- 
cellent translation, and still enter ver y little into the true spirit of 
the author, and often be quite in the dark with regard to the ideas 
which are intended to be conveyed. 

How many parrot-talkers there are in the world, who, by min- 
gling with those who think before thev speak, catch their phrase- 
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ology, and then, to the amazement of thousands, speak ever so flu- 
ently without the pain of thinking. By the power of imitation, 
from the force of habit, or the principle of association, one may learn 
to combine words together very dexterously, to use high-sounding 
epithets, and to model sentences wrought up to the highest de- 
gree of elegance, and yet neither the author nor the reader be a 
whit the wiser for what is written; a very pretty pageant, save that 
you cannot discover its design; a sort of rareeshow, in which the 
characters concerned are very great, you are told, but very mysteri- 
ous personages. 

When we consider the importance of language with regard to 
the education of youth, and its influence upon all the business and 
concerns of life, and its effect upon the intellectual and moral 
character of man; and, above all, that it is the only instrument by 
which we can obtain a correct understanding of that Divine Rev- 
elation, on which all our knowledge, and hopes, and fears with re- 
gard to our eternal destiny depend ; and that this mighty instrument 
derives all its force from a few simple principles which are devel- 
oped in the first stages of our being ; who cannot but lament that 
so little has yet been done to carry these principles into correct 
and successful operation, and that children are left to acquire the ele- 
ments of their mother tongue almost to chance, or if entrusted to a 
teacher, it is deemed quite sufficient if he can learn them to pro- 
nounce, and spell, and read correctly ; whereas then is the very time 
to imitate the wisdom of the architect, who knows that all his plans 
of beauty and magnificence depend upon the support of his building, 
and whose genius, much as it may delight itself in the labours of a 
grand utility, or the ornaments of a refined taste, does not disdain to 
stoop to the humbler task of laying the foundation deep and strong. 


(To be continued.) 
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DREAMS. 
Aut que sopitos deludunt Somnia sensus. 


Metuoveut ’t was night; and my unquiet spirit 
Stood in the silent presence of a Power 
Invisible, though felt. There was no voice, 
And yet unutterable thoughts came o’er me, 
Accompanied by feelings, such as grow 

From some unearthly music. There were words 
Spoken as in the fever of a dream, 
Breathless and indistinct, yet full of awe 
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High and mysterious. The air was full 

Of sights, that scarce were seen, dim images, 
Crowding from out the depth of darkness, wild 
And terrible, though calm. They looked upon me 
Intensely, and they seemed to beckon me 
Thoughtful and sad. No utterance meanwhile 
Told me their wishes, but they made themselves 
Visible to me in their gathering brows 

And lowering glances. Then they waved me on 
To follow them, and like a vanishing troop 

Of shadows, mingled in the thicker shades, 

And all were lost. A deeper darkness hung 
Around me, like a burden, and it seemed 

To close me in a prison, like the grave, 

Narrow and cold. A damp and deathly chill 
Ran through me, and methought the earth beneath 
Sunk, and the utter night, that circled me, 

Grew thicker, till all thoughts were objectless, 
And memory vanished. All the little light, 
That centred in my brain, seemed like a taper 
Amid the vapours of a charnel-house, 

Quivering and pale; a blue, unearthly flame 
Hovers awhile above it, and it falls 

Beneath the dark oppression, and then dies. 

So thought, and life, and all their energies 
Trembled awhile, and hung upon their close, 
And then went out. I lay entranced, I know not 
If hours or ages,—not a sleep of dreams, 

Busy and full of forms and phantasies, 

But blank and desolate, without a motion, 

Even in the spirit’s core,—an utter death, 

That leaves no memory of itself, and makes 
Myriads of years a moment. So I lay, 

Forgotten and alone. Methought a star 

Came to my heart and brain, and some dim feclings 
Were moving there, faint as the light of shadows, 
When night is deepest, and the waning moon 
Hurries behind a cloud. They grew upon me, 
And there was light and joy,—a happy dream, 
Confused and shapeless, but a dream of days 
That are to us our Heaven; the early days 

Of wonder and of hope, the blissful days 

Of buoyancy and love, unspeakable 

And holy love, stainless, and bright, and pure, 
The heart’s devotion. They were in my dreams 
Struggling to life, and taking, every moment, 

A fairer being. I was on the hills, 
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Methought; and it was Spring; and one sweet bird 
Settled beside me, on a flowering thorn, 
And sang how softly. Then the morning came, 
And there was brightness, and the kindling clouds 
Were pearl, and gold, and flame; and then the sun 
Rolled up, and all was day. An avenue 
Of ancient elms bent over me their boughs, 
And the slant light came underneath the arch, 
And tinted all the leaves, the quivering leaves, 
With rainbows, till a vault of liquid fire 
Seemed lifted round me, and | walked unhurt 
Amid the glorious furnace. ‘There was magic 
And wonder in the hour; and then I looked 
On the calm ocean, like a burnished sheet 
Of emerald, and all its long, long waves 
Were ridged with flame ; and by me flowed a brook, 
Prattling its merry tale to the cool winds, 
That shook the grass and flowers, that stood around it 
To gaze upon its mirror, and behold, 
Narcissus-like, their beauty ; and it wound 
Its way unto a meadow, all one bed 
Of glancing diamonds. ”T was a dream of light, 
And soon as full of love. Methought a voice, 
A well known voice, a voice of very sweetness, 
So tender, that I felt the first fresh tears 
Flow at its touch of music, and dissolve me 
In the young happiness, once known, and then 
For ever gone,—methought that tender voice 
Came from a wood hard by; and it was singing 
Catches of old familiar tunes, the treasures 
Of infant memory, that warble on 
In the bright stream of innocent joys, through all 
Our darker years, and hold their unchecked way 
Even to the old man’s grave. I heard that voice,— 
And then awoke within me such a flow 
Of passionate thoughts, blended of bright and dark, 
Gentle and wild, a flood, that long had swelled 
And borne me on its crest, till it became 
A sea of cloud and storm; that in the grasp 
And agony of passion, and the last 
Fixed struggle of despair, again the light 
Faded around me, and I sank once more 
In night and horror. 

P. 
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THE LOST TO HOPE. 


Tuat haughty brow which mocks at woe, 
Unmoved by hopes or fears ; 

That eye which will not brook the flow 
Of sympathetic tears ; 

That quivering lip, which curls so well ; 
That breast of heartless pride,— 

On all there is a withering spell 
Which may not be defied. 

And though that broad and pallid brow 
Seem undefiled by sin, 

No lip may tell, no heart may know 
The gloomy hell within: 

For all unholy passions there, 
Where holy thoughts should be, 

Still lurk beneath that sullen glare 
Of cold misanthropy ; 

And though thy strife be stern and long, 
It may not set thee free,— 

The chains of destiny are strong, 
They will not yield to thee. 


The coiling snake in sunny bowers 
At thee shall launch his sting ; 

And where all hands may gather flowers, 
For thee but thorns shall spring ; 

And thou shalt feel all bitter pangs 
Which others do but feign, — 

While demons fix their poisonous fangs 
Upon thy bursting brain. 

The spirit of the plague shall go 
On Heaven’s own balmiest breath ; 

For thee the crystal spring shall flow 
With bitterness and death,— 

Which thou shalt taste, yet mayest not die, 
Though seeking death with tears ; 

Nor art nor chance avail to fly 
This weary curse of years. 


From youth to age, from land to land, 
Or on the lone, deep sea,— 

Whate’er the wave, where’er the strand, 
Thou dragg’st thyself with thee, 

A weary weight, a deep distress, 
A burden unremoved ; 

And none shall ever rise to bless,— 
Thou can’st not be beloved. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


I read it in the midnight heaven, 
When wild stars streamed on high ; 
I read the things to be forgiven,— 
It is your destiny : 
But most of all, 1 read it now 
Upon that glance of pride ; 
*T is written on that pallid brow,— 
It may not be defied. 
G. L. 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Interest made Equity, being a Republication of the Article on the subject of Interest, 
contained in the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, from the pen of Mi 
Macculloch. New York. 1826. 8vo. pp. 32. 

Tue republication of this piece in the pamphlet form, is owing, 
we presume, to Professor M: Vickar, of Columbia College, New 
York. His main object in causing it to be reprinted, as we gather 
from his preface, was to give wider circulation to Mr Macculloch’s 
opinion of the usury laws. ‘There is but one sentiment, we appre- 
hend, in regard to the impolicy of penal regulations concerning 
interest, among men of science; and but one sentiment among 
practical men. But between these two classes of the community, 
there is a large number of upright, fair-minded men, who, having 
never possessed themselves of the cogent facts and luminous indue- 
tions of the books of political economy, nor ever become familiarized 
with the actual state of business in the money market, still con- 
tinue honestly to entertain the most erroneous ideas of the nature of 
interest. Among these it is, that cool, candid, dispassionate writings, 
like Mr Macculloch’s article, may exercise a beneficial influence. 

The subject has lately acquired rather more than usual interest 
in Massachusetts, in consequence of the recent partial repeal of 
the laws against usury in this State. At the last session of the 
Legislature an act was passed, providing in substance, that no 
contract, on which more than six per cent. has been reserved, shall 
for that reason be void, but the interest only shall be forfeited ; 
and providing further, that no action shall lie to recover back any 
excessive interest which shall have been actually paid. We deem 
this act a most important improvement of our law. Its passage 
proves that sound and enlightened doctrines on this point are 
gaining ground, and have already secured a foothold in society. 
The law, it is true, was opposed with much zeal and perseverance ; 
and the minority subsequently published in the newspapers a for- 
mal protest against its enactment. But, although we are entirely 
satisfied of the perfect sincerity of conviction and integrity of prin- 
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ciple, by which the opponents of the measure were actuated, we 
cannot but rejoice, that so much advancement has been made in 
what we consider one of the fundamental doctrines of a liberal 
policy. 





Register of Debates in Congress, comprising the leading Debates and incidents of 
the Second Session of the Eighteenth Congress :—together with an Appendix, 
containing the most important State Papers and Public Documents, to which the 
Session has given birth. To whichare added the Laws enacted during the Session, 
with a copious Index to the whole. Vol. I. Washington. 1825. Large 8vo. 
pp. 742. 123. 

Messrs Gales and Seaton’s excellent reports of the debates in 
Congress, as published in the National Intelligencer, are well 
known to the American people, and duly appreciated. We rejoice 
to see them in a less transitory shape. For although the produc- 
tions of the newspaper press produce the most extensive influence 
on the public mind, and present a great mass of the most valuable 
intelligence to the community, still hardly any thing possesses a 
less permanent character. The best newspapers are in everybody’s 
hands at the time of publication ; but speedily perish, with the 
exception of the few which are preserved by the curious, or col- 
lected in literary repositories. They contain, besides, a large 
quantity of matter wholly ephemeral in its nature, and of no lasting 
interest, unless to the professed antiquary. Hence we regard the 
Congressional Register as containing a most important addition to 
our stock of historical and political information in a fixed shape, 
and sincerely hope the publication will be sufficiently encouraged 
to ensure its continuance. Like the British Parliamentary Register, 
it will never cease to possess increasing value hereafter, when the 
individuals, whose honourable efforts fill its pages, shall have passed 
off the stage of life, to give a place to the laudable ambition of 
other generations of men. In a word, it comprises, in a durable 
form, a complete history, for the time being, of ‘ the legislation 
of the government of the United States.” 

The second session of the Eighteenth Congress was not mark- 
ed by so many debates, which strongly fastened the public atten- 
tion, as the first session of that or of the present Congress. ‘The 
then approaching election of the President of the United States 
seemed to be the all-absorbing topic of consideration. Still sever- 
al debates oceurred on subjects unconnected with this, which are 
instructive and remarkable. ‘The act concerning Gen. Lafayette 
was a signal proof that republics can sometimes be just, generous, 
and grateful. And the act consolidating the laws in regard to the 
post-office, and that for the punishment of crimes against the 
United States, were business measures, exceedingly creditable to 
the members who introduced them and carried them through the 
respective branches of Congress. 








INTELLIGENCE. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Antiquarian Society in Normandy. An Antiquarian Society was lately 
established in Normandy, and is composed of many eminent literary 
characters. Their chief object is to collect and publish facts tending to 
illustrate the history of that country, which has been successively occu- 
pied by Celts, Gauls, Romans, Saxons, Franks, Neustrians, and Normans. 
The Society have already published ten volumes. 

Asiatic Society. The Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ire- 
land has recently published a volume of papers relating to the history 
and antiquities of Bengal ; some of these refer to inscriptions, which are 
supposed to fix the true date of some ancient revolutions in that country. 

Royal Society of Literature. The Royal Society of Literature, instituted 
in 1824, and more recently incorporated, is in a prosperous state, if we 
may judge from the imposing account given of a late meeting, and the 
names of noblemen and bishops who are members of it. Ten associates, 
who are eminent scholars, have been elected, to whom the king has 
given one hundred guineas each. A volume is preparing for the press 
by the Society ; and it is particularly engaged on the subject of Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics. 

Education in South America. The cause of education is flourishing 
in South America. There are fifty public schools in Buenos Ayres. 

Canada. The attention of the British government is turned to 
Canada; and means are used to increase its population, and encourage 
the developement of its natural resources. 

Gentleman’s Magazine. A writer in the English Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, supposes the ruins at Stonehenge to be an antediluvian work. 
Another writer in that Magazine, undertakes to show, that the English 
language is derived almost entirely from the Saxon; the proportion of 
Saxon words in certain chapters of John’s Gospel being as nine to ten. 
And one of its correspondents expresses a doubt, whether the pre- 
tended discoveries, and the innovations in science, philosophy, and 
theology are real improvements, or have tended much to the exaltation 
and happiness of mankind. 

Languages spoken on this Continent. The English language is said 
to be spoken in America by eleven and a half millions of people; the 
Spanish, by ten millions; the Indian, by seven and a half; the Portu- 
guese, by three; the French, by one million two hundred thousand ; 
the Dutch, and Danish, and Swedish, by two hundred thousand ;—be- 
ing twenty-seven millions, in the whole, of people speaking European 
languages in America. 

Newspapers in Greece. We rejoice to learn, that weekly papers con- 
tinue to be published in several parts of Greece, and are extensively 
circulated. If well conducted, thay cannot fail to have a good effect 
upon the interests of civil liberty. “The Chronicle ” is published twicea 
week at Missolonghi ; its motto is, “ The greatest utility to the greatest 
number.” A gazette at Hydra, twice a week, called “The Friend of 
the Laws.” Journals are published also at Athens and Napoli; and one, 
called “ The Telegraph,” at Vienna, in the modern Greek language. 
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Items from English Periodicals. 


On the %h of December, a French vessel, belonging to St Malo, 
arrived at the port of St Ives, on her return from St John’s River, on 
the Coast of Africa, with a crew consisting only of twelve men; the 
captain, supercargo, and eight others, having died in the course of the 
voyage. When the vessel was boarded, she was found well fitted out for 
the reception of slaves, with abundance of manacles, chains, and other 
instruments of torture ; there were also found four black men and a boy, 
who constituted part of the wretched cargo. 

The receipts of Customhouse duties at Liverpool, have, in the year just 
ended, notwithstanding the panic which has prevailed in the interior of 
the country during the last quarter, exceeded 3,000,0001, 

A farmer, named Kingston, of Ditcheat, who was born without arms, 
is enabled to acc omplish with his feet all those purposes for which the 
hands are generally employed. He shaves and writes with great facility, 
and in the cricket ground is an admirable bowler. 

Mr Macqueen, the editor of the Glasgow Courier, has been voted by 
the Legislative Assembly of Jamaica, 5000/. to be paid without any 
deduction, for his unsolicited services in advocating the Colonial inter- 
ests, and this example of pecuniary reward is recommended to the other 
islands for adoption. 

An ingenious youth of Crowland, has had for some time a flea, with 
a chain round its neck, and fastened to a cherry stone. He has also 
made six dozen of silver spoons, which he puts inside the stone. 

A steam vessel of from 400 to 500 tons, is now building at Bristol, by 
the proprietors of the War Office Packets, for the purpose of conveying 
goods and passengers between that city and Ireland. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life of Elisha Tyson, the Philanthropist. By a Citizen of 
Baltimore. 

Memoirs of the late Mrs Susan Huntington, of Boston, Mass. Con- 
sisting principally of Extracts from her Journal and Letters ; with the 
Sermon occasioned by her death. By Benjamin Wisner. Boston. 12mo. 

». 408. 

_ DRAMA. 

The Widow’s Son, or Which is the Traitor; a Melo-Drama. By S. 
Woodworth, Author of “Deed of Gift,” “Castle of Olmutz,” &c. 
Price 25 cents. 

EDUCATION. 

The First Lines of English Grammar; being a brief Abstract of the 
Author’s Larger Work. Designed for Young Learners. By Goold 
Brown. Second edition. New York. 18mo. pp. 108. 

A New College Atlas ; consisting of a Series of General Maps of the 

various Grand Divisions of the known World, adapted to the Course 
of Geographical Instruction, usually pursued in the Colleges and High 
Schools of the United States. Philadelphia. 
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Conversations on Natural Philosophy. By the Author of “ Conver- 
sations on Chemistry,” and “Conversations on Political Economy.” 
Improved by the Rev. J. L. Blake, A. M. Eighth edition. Boston. 
1826. 12mo. pp. 252. 

An Arithmetic ; being a Sequel to First Lessons in Arithmetic. By 
Warren Colburn. Third edition. Boston. 1826. 12mo. pp. 267. 

The Union Primer, or First Book for Children; compiled for the 
Sunday School Union, and fitted for the Use of Schools in the United 
States. 

An Outline of Bible History, with Notes and Observations ; adapted 
to the minds of Youth, and designed for Sabbath and other Schools ; 
with Engravings. By Rev. Charles A. Goodrich. Second edition, 
Hartford. 1826. 18mo. pp. 108. 


LAW. 


A Report from the Commissioners, appointed to Revise the Statute 
Laws of the State of New York, prepared in obedience to a Resolution 
of the Honourable the Assembly. Communicated March 15. Albany. 
1826. &vo. pp. 112. 

An Anniversary Discourse, delivered before the Historical Society of 
New York, December 6, 1823, showing the Origin, Progress, Antiqui- 
ties, Curiosities, and Nature of the Common Law. By William Samp- 
son, Esq. Also, his Correspondence with various learned Jurists upon 
the History of the Law; with the addition of several Essays, Tracts, 
and Documents, relating to the subject, by President Cooper, of Colum- 
bia College, S. C., Governor Winslow, 8: C., &c. &c. Washington. 
1826. 8vo. pp. 22. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined in the English Courts of 
Common Law. Edited by Thomas Sergeant and John C. Lowber, 
Esqrs. Vol. IX. Parts 3 and 4; containing the second volume of 
Bingham’s Reports in C. P. 


MEDICINE. 


A Lecture, delivered at the opening of the Medical Department of 
the Columbia College in the District of Columbia, March 30, 1825. By 
Thomas Sewall, M. D. Professor of Anatomy and Physiology. Second 
edition. Washington City. 8vo. pp. 43. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Philadelphia; or, Glances at Surgeons, Physicians, First Circles, 
Western Parties, &c. Philadelphia. 1826. I18mo. 

The Gentleman’s Annual Calendar, for 1826; containing an Almanac, 
List of both Houses of Legislature, Foreign Ministers, &c. Corrected 
to December 30, 1825. Philadelphia. 18mo. pp. 32. 

The Savannah Directory for the year 1826. 

An Address in Commemoration of Lexington Battle, delivered April 19, 
1826. By W.Emmons. Boston. Published for the Author. 8vo. pp. 16. 

Cobwebs to Catch Flies, or Dialogues in Short Sentences, adapted 
to Children from the age of Three to Eight Years. 

Select Rhymes for the Nursery, with Twelve Coloured Engravings. 

A Reply to Judge Johnson’s Remarks on an Article in the North 
American Review, relating to Count Pulaski. By Paul Bentalou, Au- 
thor of “ Pulaski Vindicated.” Baltimore. 1826. 8vo. 
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POETRY. 


Miscellaneous Poems. By Mrs Eliza Murden. Charleston, S.C. 1826. 
I2mo. pp. 216. 

We acknowledge the receipt of a review of this book; but as it is anonymous, 
and unaccompanied by a copy of the book, we must decline publishing it. We 
find it necessary to state generally, that no anonymous review can be inserted in the 
United States Literary Gazette, unless it is accompanied by a copy of the book re- 
viewed, that we may judge of the correctness of the criticisms, for which we must 
become responsible. 

POLITICS. 

The Diplomacy of the United States; being an Account of the 
Foreign Relations of the’ Country, from the first Treaty with France, 
in 1778, to the Treaty of Ghent, in 1814, with Great Britain. Boston. 
1826. Svo. pp. 379. 

THEOLOGY. 

A Sermon, delivered on Fast Day, April 6, 1826, in the Presbyterian 
Church, Boston. By James Sabine, Minister of said Church. Boston. 
vo. pp. 40. 

A Sermon on the Nature and Influence of Faith. By Leonard 
Woods, D. D. Andover. 1826. 8vo. pp. 27. 


VOYAGES. 
A Voyage to South America, with an Account of a Shipwreck in the 


River La Plata, in the year 1817. By the Only Survivor. Boston. 
i826. Ismo. pp. 128. 


AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOREIGN WORKS. 


Elegant Extracts, or useful and entertaining Passages from the best 
English Authors and Translators ; principally designed for the Use of 
Young Persons. Originally compiled by the Rev. Vicesimus Knox, 
D. D. A new edition. Embellished with elegant Engravings. Pre- 
pared by James G. Percival. In 6 vols. Vol. I. Prose. Boston. 1826. 
Svo. pp. 415. 

11 Turco in Italia. The Turk in Italy ; an Opera, as performed at the 
New York Theatre. [In Italian and English.] Price 374 cents. 

The Works of Anna Letitia Barbauld. With a Memoir. By Lucy 
Aikin. In two volumes. New York. 1826. 12mo. 

An Essay on Decision of Character. By John Foster. From the 
London edition. Boston. 1826. 18mo. pp. 93. 

Comyn’s Digest. Vol. VI. Price $6. 

A Picture of Greece in 1825, as exhibited in the personal Narratives 
of James Emerson, Esq., Count Pecchio, and N. H. Humphreys, Esq. ; 
comprising a detailed Account of the late Campaign, and Sketches of 
the principal Military, Naval, and Political Chiefs. New York. 1826. 
2 vols. 12mo. 





ERRATUM. In our last number, page 111, line first, for praise, read pause. 
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